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EXTRACTS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
REPORT. 


In accordance with the rules, the Superin- 
tendent of the Asylum herewith presents his 
Annual Report on the condition and operations 
of the Institution during the last twelve 
months ; being the forty-seventh in the series 
that have been made to the Managers once a 
year since the Asylum was opened in 1818. 

At the time of the last annual report there 
were 56 patients remaining in the Institution, 
and 22 have been admitted since, making a to- 
tal of 78 who have received the benefits of the 
Tastitution during the past year. The highest 
number in the house at any time was 63, the 
lowest was 56, &d the average ib nthly num- 
ber was about 60. : 

In reviewing the evndition of the .Asylum 
during the past year, we-have great cause for 
thankfulness to the amas his protecting 
care extended over us, by favor of which the 
means at the disposal of the Institution have 
been blessed to the relief and restoration of so 
many of its afflicted inmates. Though the 
number of curable cases under treatment, ow- 
ing to the smaller number of admissions, has 
been less than in some previous years, their 
places have been filled with others, to whose 
welfare and improvement the care of an insti- 
tution is searcely less essential. During the 


greater part of the year the house has been as 
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full as was consistent with the welfare of the 
patients, who have generally enjoyed, with the 
exception of those lesions which affect the un- 
derstanding, the blessings of good bodily 
health, and have been free from epidemics of 
every kind. The greatest amount of freedom 









































their safety, has been granted to the patients; 
and though we have not been without the 
usual proportion of turbulent and excited cases, 
requiring the constant care and vigilance of the 
attendants, no serious accident of any kind hag 























While the general healthfulness of the In- 
stitution throughout the year has been very 
satisfactory, it has been particularly so during 
the winter. In consequence of the continuance 
of fine weather, allowing more abundant exer. 
cise in the open air than is generally practica- 
ble at that season, there has been less tendene 
to a low standard of physical health than is 
frequently observed during the winter months, 
This:is the more gratifying in consideration of 
the fact that the standard of general health 
pee in the community around us has 

n somewhat below the average. 

It has been remarked in previous reports, 







































































that the greater portion of sickness requiring 
medical attention is generally among patients 
who have been but a short time in the house, 
affected with insanity in its recent and acute 
stages. This has been our experience during 
the past, as in former years; and with one ex- 
ception, which may be noticed, there has scarce- 
ly been g case of serious illness among those 
who have resided for more than a year in the 
Asylum. 

In four cases during the year we have had 
to regret the removal of patients while under. 
going a course of treatment, and before suffi- 
cient time had been allowed to test the efficacy 
of the remedies employed. In one of these 
cases the patient was returned to the Asylum 
after a few weeks’ trial at home, with her situa- 
tion greatly aggravated,—being in a condition. 
of extreme emaciation, in consequence of per-. 
sistent efforts to destroy herself by starvation, 
in which condition she bas since remained 
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with but little prospect of improvement. In 
another case the patient was also returned in a 
short time, and after a stay of another month, 
was discharged restored. In two of these 
cases of premature removal, the patients were 
taken away at the expiration of the thirteen 
weeks, for which the board was paid in ad- 
vance ; one was under care for twenty weeks, 
and one for about nine months. Although 
nearly one-half of those who recover their rea- 
son leave the institution within three months 
from the time of their admission, there are a 
sufficient number restored after a residence of 
a year or more, to justify the continuance of 
treatment even after that Jength of time. 

There is perhaps no point connected with 
the subject of insanity, in reference to which 
information is more generally desired, than on 
the.exciting causes of the disease. 

In regard to the operations of these causes 
as enumerated in the above table, it may be 
said that there can be no doubt that they are 
capable of exercising a directly injurious in- 
fluence upon the brain and nervous system, 
whereby the latter may be thrown into a dis- 
eased condition, and their functiuns so far dis 
ordered in consequence, as to give rise to in- 
sanity. Jong-continued ill health, of whatever 
kind, by reducing the physical strength and 
impairing the powers of nutrition, tends espec- 
ially to injure the functions of the brain, 
which can only act in its full vigor while all 
the other organs are in a state of healthy ac- 
tivity. A constant strain upon the mind, kept 
up by domestic trouble, anxiety, grief, loss of 
property, or any other cause, tends to promote 
an increased flow of blood towards the brain, 
the effect of which is to derange and disorder 
its functions, and sometimes to produce danger- 
ous and even fatal congestion. The physical 
strengih, under various circumstances of hard- 
ship and exposure, is too often tasked beyond 
its powers of endurance, and the disordered 
functions of the brain are the first to tell the 
story of the violation of the natural laws of 
health. QOver-exertion and fatigue, to an in- 
jurious degree, are sometimes unavoidable in 
the : are of the sick, and in other emergencies ; 
and the urgent demands of business frequently 
carry meu beyond the point where it is safe to 
venture. 

The surest way to avoid the operation of the 
above causes would be to escape beyond their 
reach, but as this in most cases is impossible, 
it is worth while to know that something may 
be done to counteract their influence, where 
circumstances will permit, by supporting the 
bodily strength by suitable nourishment, and 
by taking sufficient rest in sleep. Several in- 
stances have come under notice where persons 
engaged in nursing sick relatives, have, by ne- 
glecting this proper and necessary care for 
their own health, become the subjects of seri- 
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ous illness, terminating in insanity. Persons 
of delicate constitutions especially, require 
abundance of sleep, when placed in situations 
where the mind is subjected to any severe 
strain ; and even robust men have been known 
to break down and be attacked with fatal dis- © 
ease of the brain, apparently from no other 
cause than denying themselves sufficient sleep, 
in order that they might have more time to 
devote to their business. 

Occupation. —We have continued during the 
past year to avail ourselves freely of the op- 
portunities afforded our patients by our loca- 
tion in the country, for abundant exercise in 
the open air. It is not needful at this time to 
enter minutely into the details of the work in 
which a portion of the male patients are oceu- 
pied. It will be sufficient to say that a number, 
equalling from a fifth to a fourth of all of this sex 
in the house, are employed daily, in suitable 
weather, in raking leaves, digging in the gar- 
den, or in other light labor on the farm or 
grounds. In order that all classes of the pa- 
tients may have the benefit of daily exercise in 
the open air, it is a rule that the occupauts of 
each ward shall spend a portion of every day, 
when the weather will permit, in walking 
through the grounds, in company with their 
attendants. For this purpose the large quantity 
of land, amounting to thirty acres, occupied by 
lawns, gardens, and primitive furests, devoted 
to this special use, and laid out with walks, and 
furnished with seats, affords facilities the value 
of which can scarcely be overestimated. To 
assist in furnishing a variety of out-door ex- 
ercise, the circular rail-road, provided with a 
car for two persons, and worked by hand, is 
always ready for use ; the games of cricket and 
foot-ball are resorted to; a neat donkey wagon, 
furnished by the friends of a patient, has been 
in almost daily use ; and a two-horse carriage, 
made for the use of the patients, has been driven 
out frequently. 

Witbin-doors they have been furnished with 
the same means of agreeable occupation that 
have been in use in former years. The women 
have been employed in sewing, knitting, and 
quilting, and have made up most of their own 
clothing, besides doing a considerable amount 
of work for the house. Some of them have 
spent a portion of the time in fancy needle- 
work, and have produced some very fair speci- 
mens of shawls, scarfs, &c. Mental occupation, 
by meuans of books, periodicals and newspapers, 
has been freely furnished; and stereoscopic 
views have been placed . where the patient 
could have free access to them. The magic- 
lantern exhibitions have been continued during 
the winter, and have been under the manage- 
ment of Thomas J. Hamilton, the apothecary, 

whose efforts to render them entertaining and 
instructive by suitable descriptions of the views 
exhibited, have been very satisfactory. 
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The Library and Museum of Natural History 
has been resorted to daily, at all seasons of the 
year, by patients of both sexes, at different 
hours of the day. Situated in the midst of a 
neatly kept lawn, a half acre in extent, shaded 
by trees and shrubbery, it is a pleasant resort 
in summer; and being comfortably warmed 
during the cold season, affurds an agreeable 
change from what might otherwise be the mo- 
notony of the wards in winter, when snow on 
the ground and the inclemency of the weather, 
prevent the patients from spending much time 
in the open air. 

The year just ended is the first in a con- 
siderable series, in which the Institution has 
not been able out of its regular receipts for 
board of patients to meet all its necessary ex- 
penses, besides in some years laying out consid- 
erable sums in important alterations and im- 
provements. Owing, however, to the greatly 
increased cost of almost every article needed 
for daily consumption, its receipts have fallen 
considerably behind its expenditures during the 
past year. Under these circumstances, it was 
doubtless the part of prudence to defer certain 
improvements which were decided on early in 
the year, to a more favorable time. 


Conclusion —It is a cause of satisfaction to 
be able to say that the attendants, generally, 
have devoted themselves with proper diligence 
to the performance of their laborious and highly 
responsible duties, and have manifested by kind 
and judicious care, their interest in the wel- 
fare of their afflicted charge. My thanks are 
due to the Matron for her assistance in providing 
employment for the female patients, for her 
general attention to their physical comfort, and 
her efforts to scothe and console the afflicted 
objects of our care. The Ap»thecary has at- 
tended satisfactorily to the duties of his depart- 
ment, and the Clerk has been faithful and dili- 
gent in the performance of those assigned to 
him. Hoping that the Asylum may long con- 
tinue to dispense its blessings to the afflicted, 
and earnestly desiring that the same Providence 
which has heretofore watched over it may still 
condescend to bless the means used for the re- 
lief of its inmates, this report is respectfully 
submitted. 

J. H. Worraineron, M. D., 


Superintendent. 
Philada. Third month Ist, 1862. : 





MORNING THOUGHTS. 


“ What shall I render uoto the Lord for all 
His benefits towards me?” “I laid me down 
and slept, [ awaked, for the Lord sustained 
me.” Every returning morning brings with 
it fresh causes for gratitude—new materials for 
praise. Oh! that our Heavenly Father may 
be mercifully pleased to shine upon me with 
the light of His countenance; may every mer- 


enter them? or was it that the wise and pra- 
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cy I experience in the course of this day, be 
hallowed and sweetened by the thought that it 
comes from God. And while ever mindful and 
thankful in the midst of preseut mercies, may I 
keep in view the crowning mercy of all,—the 
bope of at last sharing His glorious presence, 
and of joiniog in the eternal ascription with 
the multitude above, who cease not day nor 
night to celebrate His praises; and may this 
be the language of our hearts, “ Cause me to 
hear thy loving kindness in the morning, for 
in thee do I trust.” 


en 


For Friends’ Review. 


“THEY DID NOT RECEIVE HIM.” 
When the Samaritans saw “ that the face of 


Jesus was as though he would go toJerusalem,” 
“they did not receive him.”—Luke ix. 53. 
And when the Jews saw that Jesus had com- 
passion on all “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,” they brought against him the charge— 
“Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil.”— 
John viii. 48. If any testimony was wanting 
concerning the antipathy existing between the 
two branches of the descendants of Abraham, 


it was supplied, on the one hand, by the Sa- 
maritan woman,—'t The Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans,””—and on the Jewish side 
by Peter,—‘* You know how that it is an un- 
lawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep 
company, or come unto one of another nation ;” 
and the existence of that antipathy is implied 
by the command given to “ the twelve :” “ Into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye not.”— 
Matt. x. 5. 

That division of Palestine named Samaria 
lies immediately north of Judea and south of 
Galilee; the whole of Palestine being on an 
average nearly twenty leagues wide from east 
to west, and seventy leagues from north to 
south. The chief city of Samaria, according to 
Josephus, was distant from Jerusalem only one 
day’s journey, ot thirty-four English miles. 

That two branches of the same nation, claim- 
ing the same ancestry, speaking the same lan- 
guage, living under the same genial climate, 
pent up in the narrow limits between the river 
Jordan and the “Great Sea,” and professing the 
same religion, should yet be cherishing an un- 
relenting hostility towards each other, we of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era can now 
leisurely deplore, while we get a glimpse of a 
part of the great work on which the Messiah 
had entered, of instilling into those conflicting 
elements the leaven of the Kingdom,— the 
spirit of “ reconciliation,” breathing “ Peace on 
earth and good will to man.” 

Was it that the cities of Samaria contained 
more of the Gentile element than other parts 
inhabited by the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel that the apostles were commanded not to 
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dent were more numerous there than among the 
tillers of the soil and the fishermen on the sea 
shore? Be that as it may, we have the testimony 
of Luke (xvii. 11—19) that when ten lepers 
sought his healing virtue, Jesus could overlook 
the difference in their nationality, and healed 
all, without regard to their religious professions ; 
but it was not so with them that had been 
healed ;—there was one “stranger” among them, 
‘¢g Samaritan,’ with whom the Jews could 
have no dealings, and still less could they allow 
him to participate with them in religious privi- 
leges ; he alone could acknowledge the benefit 
received, and return, giving thanks therefor ; 
but on him was the benediction bestowed so 
wounding to the pride of the Pharisee,—“ Arise, 
go thy way ; thy faith hath made thee wholv.” 

We have abundant evidence that neither the 
half-converted Jews nor the half-converted Sa- 
maritans could fully receive the Lord Jesus as 
their “teacher” so long as he proclaimed the 
catholic nature of his mission: “ other sheep I 
have, which are not of this fold: them also I 
must bring, and they sha!] hear my voice; and 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” And 
Peter, even after he had witnessed so much of 
the teachings and so many of the wonderful 
works of Christ, found it an exceedingly difficult 
lesson to learn how to admit the conviction,— 
“ God is no respecter of persons.” ‘“ When they 
of the circumcision, the believing Jews that 
came with Peter,” says Ellwood, “saw that on 
the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost (for they heard them speak with 
tongues, and glorify God, as the Jewish con- 
verts had done), they were astonished at it, be- 
ing a thing so contrary to their expectation. For 
as the Jews dreamed that none could be saved 
but themselves, so the Jewish Christians at the 
first, and for a while, thought none should re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost, but such as 
should come from Judaism to Christianity. 

‘‘ Peter therefore, though he had his own 
understanding opened in this case, by the late 
vision of the sheet, and the heavenly voice 
accompanying it, whereby he was taught that 
the old partition wall of legal and ceremonial 
rites, which had so long kept Jew and Gentile 
asunder, was now, by Christ’s death for both, 
broken down, and the way laid open for both to 
come in, and grow up together into one body, 
in and through evangelical faith and obedience ; 
yet bad he a narrow path to walk in between 
these new converted Gentiles, and those older 
converted Jews, that came from Joppa with 
him ; and need enough he had to tread warily 
therein, that he might not, on the one hand, 
disappoint the expectation of the one; nor, on 
the other hand, give offence to the other.” 

And now, what can the mass of Christians of 
this nineteenth century, who claim to have come 
into “ the fold” neither from Judaism nor from 
Heathenism, having Christian parentage to look 
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back to, and having received instruction from 
Christian teachers, what can we say of the value 
we put upon the “ partition walls”’ that divide 
sect from sect, and sub divide, as though the 
apostle had never assured his fellow believers 
that “ By one spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether 
we be bond or free; and have been ail made to 
drink into one Spirit ?” H. M. 


[So far as we know, the writer of the follow- 
ing commuvication, and one other person, are 
the only readers of the Review, who have 
misunderstood the character and object of the 
essay in our 33d number, on the cultivation of 
tobacco. The author of that essay intended to 
discourage the use and cultivation of the 
article; and to suppose the contrary, shows a 
strange misconception of his language. The 


course always pursued by the Review against 
the use of tobacco should have assured every 
reader that the editor would not introduce any 
arguments in favor of it, without, at the same 
time, earnestly controverting them. ] 


For Friends’ Review. 
A FEW REMARKS ABOUT TOBACCO. 


I noticed in the thirty-third number of the 
Review “ A Short Essay on the Cultivation of 
Tobaceo,” in which it appears, according to my 
humble belief, that the author, although a 
member of the Society of Friends, thinks 
there would be no wrong committed by en- 
couraging the cultivation of that noxious weed ; 
indeed, there is ‘ so much importance” attached 
to the subject, ‘and so many of our members 
are interested in its production, that a column 
in the Review, devoted to” that in particular, 
“can hardly be out of place.” Is there any 
good reason why we as a Society, or as individ- 
ual members of a highly professing religious 
body, should give our countenance and en- 
couragement to the “cultivation” of a plant 
“which is said to impoverish the soil more 
than any other, and to injure to some extent 
every one who uses it.” I know of none. Our 
friend’s communication claims but one,—that it 
is highly remunerative. 

Now it is quite evident that there are two 
reasons sufficient in themselves for our discour- 
agement of the raising of a plant so baneful in 
its effects, besides the extra care required in 
tending, gathering, sticking, drying, and hand- 
ling, added to its unpleasant effects on the pro- 
ducers. 

“We are not at liberty to claim to have set up 
a higher standard than the Apostles,” but I do 
reasonably claim that we have a ‘perfect right 
to set up as high a standard of rectitude as the 
primitive professors of Christianity. It was a 
part of their standard of rectitude to do unto 
others as they would be done by; to do evil to 
no man, either physically or morally, but to do 
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good, and to abstain from the very appearance 
of evil. 

Would the Apostles then be justified in 
using their influence in favor of the culti- 
vation or production of a crop, even “ for 
filthy lucre’s sake ;’—by this [ mean “ re- 
munerativeness’”—knowing that its consump- 
tion was highly injurious? Certaiuly not. 
Therefore, we cannot act consistently and walk 
in a path in direct contravention to their 
teachings. 

Doubtless, the Yearly Meetings of Ohio and 
Western had as justifiable reasons for advising 
their members against its use and production 
as Friends in general and the community at 
large have against the use and manufacture of 
its twin brother—spirituous liquor. Now, the 
highest medical and chemical authority af- 
firms that the “essential principle, or oil 
of tobacco, is one of the strongest of vegeta- 
ble poisons; insomuch that no animal has yet 
been known to re-ist its mortal effects.” 

Why will Friends, then, discourage the one 
and advocate the other? Great will be the 
rejoicing when tobacco will be looked upon by 
all Christians as a fit companion for those only 
who have no pretences to enlightened civiliza- 
tion, and who use the form of morality to 
serve their selfish purposes and depraved 
appetites. 8. H. G. 

Pleasant Plain, Iowa, 5th mo. 22d, 1864. 

ccnnmnptilieaicinni 


From the London Herald of Peace. 
GARIBALDI AND THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


It may seem strange to some of our readers 
to associate the name of General Garibaldi and 


the cause of peace. “Is he not a soldier?” 
it may be asked. ‘ Has not the most conspic- 
uous theatre of his public life been the battle- 
field? Has he not been far more familiar with 
the roar of the cannon and the clash of sword 
blades than with the angel song of ‘Peace on 
earth ?’” Why, then, should the friends of 
peace step forward to welcome the hero of Italy, 
and to hail him as a friend and ally of the cause 
which they have so deeply at heart? We feel 
the importance and the force of these questions, 
yet we feel that with perfect propriety and con- 
sistency we may admit and admire those mani- 
festations of Garibaldi’s character and life, 
which warrant us in believing that the essen- 
tially distinguishing characteristics of the Ital- 
ian patriot are those, not of a man of war, but 
a man of peace. And we venture to affirm that 
the wonderful enthusiasm with which he has 
been welcomed to this country, by all classes 
of the English people, is a tribute not so much 
to the brilliant attractions of his soldiership, 
as to the modest virtues of his citizenship. 
He has probably never been taught to believe 
that all war is at variance with Christian prin- 
ciple and precept, and therefore with Christian 
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duty Acting upon those ordinary maxims of 
policy with which alone he was fawiliar, he 
has availed himself of the only weapon which 
seemed to him available to resist oppression and 
to redress wrong. The true character of Guri- 
baldi appears not so much in his achievements 
as a warrior, as in the uses he has made of the 
opportunities which have been open to him 
through his military successes and renown. 
That he has no strong personal predilection for 
the profession of arms is evident by the readi- 
ness with which he has more than once quitted 
the service to resume the humble occupations 
of private life. He who might have worn a 
marshal’s baton, or fought his way to a sceptre, 
has preferred to grasp the spade of honest in- 
dustry, and has been content with a sovereignty 
restricted to the command of a modest mer- 
chant ship, or to a few acres at Caprera. He 
has, indeed, seen occasion, since he has been 
in England, publicly to declare that he is not 
“a soldier by profession.” He has seen enough 
of war to detest its cruel and loathsome doings, 
and to disclaim it as the business of his life. 

It is in his own published appeal to the gov- 
ernments of Europe that the friends of peace 
find their strongest ground for claiming Gari- 
baldi as an ally. In the year 1860, in the very 
zenith of his power and popularity, he issued 
an address to the Great Powers of Europe, in- 
viting them to inaugurate a movement for in- 
ternational unity and solid peace, in lieu of the 
European system of rival armaments and 
chronic threat of war. The following extracts 
from that address exhibit Garibaldi’s character 
in its true light, as earnestly desirous to put an 
end to the system of war, and to substitute the 
umpirage of Reason, and the principle of a 
Congress of Nations :— 

“We may, however, justly ask, why does 
this agitated and violent state of Kurope exist? 
Everybody speaks of civilization and progress ! 
It seems to me that we do not differ much— 
luxury excepted—from primitive times, when 
men made war on each other to secure a prey. 
We pass our lives in menacing each other con- 
tinually and reciprocally; and yet the great * 
majvrity in Europe, not only of men of intel- 
ligence but of common sense, perfectly under- 
stand that we might pass through this poor life 
of ours without that perpetual state of menace 
and of hostility, one against the other, and 
without the necessity—which seems fatally im- 
posed upon nations by some secret and invisible 
enemy of humanity—of slaying each other 
with so much science and refinement. 

For example, let us suppose one thing—that 
Europe formed a single State. Who would 
think of disturbing her? To whom, I ask 
would come the idea of troubling the repose of 
Europe, the sovereign of the world? In the 
supposition we have made, there would be no 
more armies, no more fleets, and the immense 
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capital which is almost always wrung from the 
wants and misery of the people, and is prodi- 
gally spent in murderous and unproductive ser- 
vices, would be converted, to their advantage, 
into a colossal development of industry, into 
the amelioration of roads, the building of 
bridges, the cutting of canals, the foundation 
of public establishments, and the erection of 
schools, which would rescue from misery and 
ignorance so many poor creatures, who in all 
countries of the world, whatever be their de- 
gree of civilization, are condemned to a state 
of brutishness, to prostration of soul and body, 
by the selfishness, calculation, or bad admin- 
istration of privileged and powerful classes. 

Well! the realization of the social reforms 
which | mention depends simply on a powerful 
and generous initiative ; for, I ask, in what cir- 
cumstances has Europe ever more than now 
presented chances of success for these humane 
measures ? 

Is not the idea of a European confederation, 
which has been put forward by the chief of the 
French Empire, and the realization of which 
would cause the security and happiness of the 
world—is it not better than all the political 
combinations which daily agitate and torment 
the poor people ? 

The rivalry which has existed between 
France and England from the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the present day, still continues, but 
with far less intensity at present; and we men- 
tion this fact to the glory of human progress ; 
so that an arrangement between the two great- 
est nations of Europe—an arrangement which 
would have for iis object the welfare of bu- 
manity—can no longer be regarded as the 
dream, the Utopia of generous minds. 

The basis of a European confederation is, 
therefore, naturally traced by France and Eng- 
land. Let France and England but join frankly 
and cordially, and Italy, Spain, Portugal, Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece, and Rou- 
melia will come of themselves, as it were in- 
stinctively, and range themselves around. 

Lastly, all the divided and oppressed nation- 
alities, Slavonian, Celtic, Germanic, and Scan- 
dinavian—gigantic Russia included—will be 

unwilling to stand aloof from the political re- 
generation to which the spirit of the age in- 
vites them. 

I ardently desire that these words may come 
to the knowledge of those to whom God has 
confided the holy mission of doing good, and 
that they will indeed do it, preferring to a false 
and ephemeral grandeur the true grandeur 
based upon the love and gratitude of na- 
tions.” 

Such are the sentiments of Garibaldi, such 
the aspirations of his noble heart, such is the 
programme which he has traced out for the fu- 

ture of Europe! ‘True, he lacks yet one ele- 
ment of power as a peace patriot, viz., the con- 


viction that all war is inexpedient, because it 
is anti Christian. He who thinks it right to 
fight for liberty helps to popularize war and the 
very system which is freedom’s worst enemy. 
Garibaldi will ultimately find, as all good men 
have ever found, that it is hopeless work to try 
to foil the devil with his own weapons. He will 
find in God’s armory of truth, weapons not only 
more congenial with his own nature, but infi- 
nitely better adapted to win for humanity the 
triumph which Garibaldi so urgently desires to 
see achieved. 


KE. F. 


—_—_——~ee——__-_—__ 
From the London Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 


Village Municipalities and Peasant Propri- 
etorship the basisof Russian Serf Emancipa- 
tion.—W hen feudalism prevailed in Europe, the 
patriarchal system was the one predominant in 
Russia: the commune was but the extension 
of the family, the headman of the village being 
its adopted father : hence the Russian commune 
has been called the microcosm of the Russian 
state. 


The village municipal system of Russia, a 
semi-patriarchal, semi-republican institution of 
very ancient date, is composed of all the heads 
of families in one large or several small villages, 
numbering from 200 to 300 males, who meet 
periodically in a kind of vestry-meeting to elect 
a headman for three years, and apportion the 
corporate land of the village among the peas- 
ants. They are responsible to Government or 
to the nobles for the payment of the rent or 
taxes, and for keeping roads in repair. These 
assemblies elect new members; levy the taxes, and 
can even send a refractory member to Siberia. 
They support the poor and orphans, giving 
them portions of land and a house; thy also 
make provision for schools, and for this purpose 
they sometimes join with several other villages 
to pay the expenses jointly. 

All the public matters and policy of the vil- 
lage are under the control of the headman or 
starosta, who isthe medium between the Govern- 
ment or landed proprietor and the peasants; 
he cannot be deposed except by the honorary 
magistrates assembled in session : he is assisted 
by a village jury when cases are tried. 

This is the basement story in the social pyra- 
mid; the next story to this is the volosta, or 
district, corresponding to the English hundred, 
constituted of a number of villages with a popu- 
lation of from 1000 to 2500 males. The deputies 
to the district meeting are elected one by each 
ten heads of families ; they meet on local affairs, 
to levy local taxes for the support of the poor 
and for the Government, on the mode to be 
adopted for the recruitment; they select the 
recruits, and often get rid of a bad character 
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in the village by nominating him as a recruit. 
They have special meetings biennially for voting 
a budget for local expenses: one of the items 
is 25 roubles, or 4/. annually for inoculation : 
this payment is compulsory by law. In some 
districts the peasants have constructed houses 
in a central position to hold these meetings in, 
to serve as an office for keeping passport regis- 
ters, records of meetings, their accounts, pulice 
reports, and a list of strangers in the district. 
I spent a day inone of these houses in company 
with a Russian honorary magistrate, and was 
present at their triennial meeting, which was 
conducted with great good order, but, at the 
same time, in a spirit of manly independence 
so characteristic of the Russian peasant. 

These meetings elect triennially peasant 
judges—not fewer than three and not more 
than twelve—who meet three or four times 
monthly, taking the duty in rotation. I have 
been present at some of their meetings held in 
the open air outside a house in the village. They 
adjudicate disputes between peasants for minor 
offences, for thefts not exceeding 5/.: above 
that sum, the matter, if not settled by arbitra- 
tion, must be referred to a higher court. Scold- 
ing, beating a wife, using improper language 
at a meeting, are punishable before these judges. 
I saw a peasant fined 3s. for striking his wife. 
These peasant judges have the power of fining to 
theamount of 3 roubles (10s.); they can imprison 
for seven days, and flog to the extent of twenty 
lashes; but not women, nor men above sixty 
years old. These judges decide independently 
of the head of the district, who cannot be even 
in the same room when they are trying a case : 
there is no appeal from their decision. 

The Government Stareshna, or chief of the 
district, is elected by these Canton assemblies. 
He gives out passports, inspects the roads, 
supervises the arrangements for building houses, 
to see that they are at a proper distance apart. 
The local police of the villages, and the carrying 
out measures for extinguishing fires, and the 

village headmen, are under him. He can levy 
a fine not exceeding one rouble (about 3s.), and 
can imprison for twodays. He is the ex officio 
head of all the charitable and educational 
institutions of the district, and he has to verify 
the census returns. The honorary magistrates 
serve as acheck on these men, to prevent their 
abusing their power; and they can only expend 
money which is voted by the meetings in the 
biennial budget. 

These Peasants’ Courts give cheapand speedy 
justice, and are admirable normal schools to 
initiate the people into the system of self- 
government; they have already; what is only 
now begun to be introduced among the middle 
classes in Russia, oral evidence, summary de- 
cision, and publicity, while a cheap and simple 
code of laws is drawn up for their guidance. 

Matters are settled among the peasants them- 


selves, in their own affairs, by peasant judges ; 
but for deciding disputes arising out of serf 
emancipation between landed proprietors and 
the peasantry, 1600 honorary magistrates have 
been appointed by the Government. They are 
chosen from the upper classes of society, meet 
in session once a month, or oftener if necessary, 
three forming a quorum; the President is the 
chief of the assembly of the nobles of the dis- 
trict, while a stipendiary magistrate attends 
as a member, to aid them and report their pre- 
ceedings to the Government. These 1600 are 
unpaid, and receive merely an allowance of 2507, 
each, for the payment of clerks and office 
expenses. 

This system of honorary magistrates has 
worked so well, that the Government intend 
making it a permanent institution of justices of 
the peace. What has been so successful in 
England and India is likely to prove equally so 
in Russia. 

The disputes between the quondam serfs and 
the nobles have been referred to these magis- 
trates, and have been far fewer than was anti- 
cipated, owing to the Government having fixed 
that the peasant was to retain the land he 
occupied previous to emancipation, provided the 
quantity did not exceed the maximum fixed for 
each locality, the largest amount being thirty 
acres, the minimum seven and a half acres, 
The middle and lower classes of proprietors set- 
tled their differences in a liberal way; not so 
the larger proprietors, who, as usual, left the 
matter in the hands of grasping, grinding 
stewards, and who themselves wished to make 
the serfs tenants-at-will, instead of, as they are 
now, peasant proprietors. 

The village municipal system, or commune, 
is, as Haxthausen shows, of very ancient origin ; 
deeply engrafted into the habits of the Russian 
peasantry, it has maintained its ground against 
the autocracy of the Czar and the grinding 
oppression of the nobles. The tide of Norman, 
Tartar, and Polish conquests has swept over 
Russia, yet the commune has stood erect amid 
the devastations caused by the flood ; indestruc- 
tibly rooted in the Slavonic idiosynerasy, it is 
more firmly based than even the India village 
system. ‘The German and Occidental party in 
Russia, twenty years ago, tried to abolish that 
system-—a buffer against autocracy and aris- 
tocracy—but owing to the efforts of the Sla- 
vophilists—a class who wish to see Russian de- 
velopment take place according to her own indi- 
genous fashion—their efforts proved abortive ; 
and the village municipality, with its corporate 
lands held in joint occupancy, has held its 
ground, a cheap training school for the social 
and moral elevation of the peasant. The serf 
knew little more than the cattle he drove. 
The Government had colleges and universities 
for the upper classes, and now the municipalities 
are establishing village schools. What a bless- 
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ing it would have been for France had her 


received and used during the past year over 
peasantry, when they secured peasant proprietor- 


nt $20,000, about $5,000 of which came from our 
ship, also received a system of municipal govern- Friends in England. Over 19,000 garments 
ment. In Polish provinces the Polish nobility tdi iin einai Rist’ it Oe 
were always opposed to the commune; hence the r rhein dere vemmmamem sor wi bee.” 


moral and social status of the Polish peasant tributed, besides unmade garments, books, and 
was lower than tbat of the Russian; and there} shoes, &c. Sub-committees have at different 


was less intellectual or physical energy. times visited the camps of the Refugees, and 
i ia the officers of the Government; and they 
os RIENDS’ REVIEW. : have been enabled thus to render material 
- assistance in preventing and correcting abuses. 
Jn ee en ee ae re Meetings of the First-day School Associa- 
New York Yearty Meetinc.—This| tim were held on 6th and 7th day evenings. 
meeting assembled in the city of New York That on 6th day evening was very largely 
on 6th day, the 27th ult, and was thought attended, consisting of several hundred persons, 
to be larger than usual. It has evidently and filling the principal meeting-room. It 
been growing larger of late years, owing to| *PP¢ts by the reports there has been a steady 
an increased interest felt by the younger| ivcrease in the number of schools and pupils 
members, as well as to greater facilities for for the last two years, since the organization of 
travelling. The following ministers were in the Association. Seventy schools were re- 
attendance from other Yearly meetings :—From ported the preseat year, and about 1,400 pupils. 
New England—Charles F. Coffin, Timothy C. Much interesting matter was presented in the 
Collins, and Elizabeth Paige; Baltimore—| teports as well as in the remarks which were 
Deborah ©. Thomas; Ohio and Indiana— made by those in attendance. 
Aaron L. Benedict, Hannah Arnott, Enos G. The public meetings for Divine worship held 
Pray, Sarah Ann Linton, Sarah M. Hyatt,| on First-day were largely attended. Two sit- 
Cornelius Douglass, Frances ©. Jenkins; | tings of the Yearly meeting on Second-day, and 
Towa—David Hunt. one on Third day, were devoted to a very faith- 
Epistles were received as usual from the ful, deliberate, and solemn consideration of the 
other Yearly meetings, (except Philadelphia| queries and the answers from the Quarterly 
and North Carolina), the reading of which,| Meetings. A statement was subsequently 
together with appointing a committee to pre- | prepared of the exercises of the meeting, and 
pare answers, closed the morning session. The | will be copied from the printed minutes when 
afternoon session and 7th day morning were | they reach us. 
mostly taken up with the appointment of com-| At the request of Deborah C. Thomas, a 
mittees, and other local matters. meeting was appointed on Second-day evening 
On 7th day afternoon the men and women| for the young people, and one on 4th day even- 
assembled together in the large room of the|ing, by request of Elizabeth Comstock, for 
meeting-house to hear the proceedings of the| Friends and others. Both meetings were well 
Rey resentative meeting for the past year. As| attended, and proved to be highly satisfuctory 
they embraced subjects of unusual interest,| and instructive. The first was regarded as 
more than two hours were consumed in read- | peculiarly quiet and solemn. 
ing the minutes. They consisted of corres-| The reading of the minutes of the Repre- 
pondence with Friends in London on the sub-| sentative meeting was finished at one of the 
ject of the war; narratives of the sufferings of subsequent sittings, and its proceedings were 
our members on this account; the efforts of | fully approved. 
Friends for their relief; the proceedings of the 
Conference at Baltimore, which consisted of 
delegates from different Meetings for Sufferings; 
and the labors of the Representative meeting 
and its committees, in relation to the Colored 
Refugees. It appeared by the reports that the 
committee having this business in charge has 











A report was made by the committee of men 
and women appointed last year to visit the 
meetings in Canada, in consequence of an ap- 
plication from the Quarterly Meetings there for 
the establishment of a Yearly Meeting in that 
province. The committee had faithfully at- 
tended to their dutics, and gave a favorable 
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account of the general condition of Friends 
in Canada, but were not prepared to recom- 
mend the opening of a Yearly Meeting at an 
early period, and the subject was continued on 
the minutes for consideration next year. 

The committee in charge of the Boarding 
School at Union Springs reported its condition, 
pecuniarily and otherwise, as very satisfactory. 
Various improvements and additions have been 
made to the buildings, and the school is now 
prepared for the comfortable accommodation 
and thorough instruction of Friends’ children, 
and should be liberally sustained. 

Each of the meetings received several visits 
from the ministers of the other, and there was 
a remarkable and very encouraging harmony 
in the whole of the proceedings, enabling some 
to express, and most to feel, that it was good 
for them to be there. 

The concluding sitting was held on Fifth- 
day, the 2d inst., closing about two o’clock 
P.M. Replies were sent to all the epistles 
received, and an epistle was also addressed to 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting. We hope to 
receive a copy of the printed minutes and 
present our readers with extracts. 


—_——_-~4 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Owl Creek, Ohio, 
on the 25th of 5th month, 1864, Nixon Overman, of 
Blue River Montbly Meetivg, Ind., son of Eli and 
Elizabeth Overman, to Mary Wiuuits, of Alum Creek 
Monthly Meeting, O., daughter of Ellis and Rachel | 
Willits. 





————— <0 


(All Obituaries intended for insertion in Frrenps’ Review, must 


be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, on the 24th of the 3d month, 1864, Joun 
FELtow, in the 71st year of his age; a member of 
Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. His illness was 
of short duration, yet we have a comfortable hope 
he closed in peace. He was a native of North Car- 


olina, and a liberal, warm-hearted friend of the 
African race. 


in Windham, Me., 15th ult , 1864, Lypra,daugb- 
ter of Isaiah Pope, aged 23 years, 9 months and 23 
days ; a membér of Windham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. She left the consoling evidence with her 
friends that her end was in peace. 








, in Windham, Me., on the 31st of 10th mo., 
Hannau A. Pope, aged 41 years, 5 months and 21 
days, a member of Windham Monthly Meeting. 
She was actively concerned to maintain the princi- 
ples and testimonies of the Society, in a quiet and 
unassuming manner. She quietly departed, putting 
her reliance and trust on the Saviour, temarking, 
“Why should we not! when we have so many and 
sure promises.” 

——, at Richmond, Ind. on the 23d of the 5th 
month, 1864, Eveanora L., wife of Owen S. Edger- 
ton, in the 64th year of her age. More than two 
months previous to her death, when in her usual 





state of health, she was impressed with the convic- 
tion that her days were to be few, and was con- 
cerned to see that her house was set in order. 
During her last illness, she was often engaged in 
prayer, and expressed the belief that her work was 
done, and a feeling of peace with her Saviour was 
mercifully granted her. 


Diep, on the 20th of 8th month, 1863, in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., ZerurAn CarPENnTER, wife of Nathaniel 
Carpenter, in the 63d year of her age. Her health 
had been declining for more than a year before her 
death, but her final illness was very short, during 
which she was almost entirely deprived. of her 
speech, yet her family and friends have the consol- 
ing belief that she has entered into rest. 





, at the residence of his father, Adam Spen- 
cer, in South Norwich, Canada West, on the 14th 
of 3d month, 1864, Watter Spencer, in the 21st 
year of his age; a member of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He received an injury at a 
rollway, on the Otter Creek, which terminated in 
death in about one hour and a quarter; he was 
conscious about half a minute, during which time 
he spoke once. Although thus early and sudderly 
called away, his bereaved friends, from a review of 
bis past life and the evidence graciously vouchs»fed, 
have the comfortable assurance that he is at rest 
with the Lord. 

, on the 15th of 4th month, 1863, Jesse Hut- 
CHENS, aged 65 years, 5 months and 21 days; an 
esteemed member of Wabash Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Indiana. He bore a lingering illness with 
Christian fortitude, and seemed to be fully resigned. 


, on the 7th of 1st month, 1864, Appison H., 
son of John M. and Mary Jane Wilson, in the 7th 
year of his age; a member of Wabash Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 


————_—29-—__—_—_ 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Atumni Associ- 
aTion, of Friends’ New England Yearly Meeting 
School, will be held in Newport, R. I., on Second- 
day, the 13th of 6th montb, 1864. An oration will 
be delivered by Pliny E. Chase, of Philadelphia, 
and a poem by Edward Brown, of New York city. 


5th mo. 28th, 1864. A. K. Smuney, Secretary. 


+0 


CHARITY. 


There are some ways in this matter of chari- 
ty which proceed, I think, upon false princi- 
ples and feelings—charity dinners, charity balls, 
charity bazaars, and so forth; devices—not 
even once blessed—for getting rid of distress 
without calling out any compassionate feeling 
in those who give, or any grateful feeling in 
those who receive. God sends misery and mis- 
fortune into the world for a purpose: they are 
to be a discipline for his creatures who endure, 
and also for his creatures who behold them. 
In those they are to give occasion for patience, 
resignation, the spiritual hopes and aspirations 
which spring from pain when there comes no 
earthly relief, or the love and gratitude which 
earthly ministrations ot relief are powerful to 
promote. In these they are to give occasion 
for pity, self-sacrifice, and devout and dutiful 
thought, subduing, for the moment at least, 
the light, vain, and pleasure-loving motions of 
our nature. If distress be sent into the world 
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for these ends, it is not well that it should be 
shuffled out of the world without any of these 
ends being accomplised ; and still less, that it 
should be made the occasion of furthering ends 
in some measure opposite to these; that it 
shouid be danced away in a ball, or feasted 
away at a dinner, or dissipatec at a bazaar. Bet- 
ter were it, to my mind, that misery should 
run its course with nothing but the mercy of 
God to stay it, than that we should thus cor- 
rupt our charities — 7uylor. 

‘cneielanialiiniipilantés 
CURRESPONDENCE WITH THE INTERIOR OF 
AFRICA. 

We noticed, a few months ago, some elegant 
African manuscripts received in this city, pro- 
cured by President Benson and Ex-President 
Roberts, of Liberia, from educated negrves 
visiting the coast. They have been universal- 
ly admired for their neatness, uniformity, and 
distinctness; and their contents, as translated 
by Dr. Isaac Bird, of Hartford, are curious, 
interesting, and instructive, proving the 
strong Mohammedan faith of the writers, their 
knowledge of some things, and their ignorance 
of distant countries, but their thirst for knowl- 
edge. 

The arrival of these MSS. was one link in a 
long and interesting chain of events, plans, and 


efforts, for an important end, pursued for twenty 
or thirty years, which has now reached an impor- 


tant point very near its intended object. That 
object so long had in view, is the opening of a 
correspondence with sowe of the many millions 
of Mohammedan blacks in Africa, who have 
been so unaccountably overlooked, even by the 
friends of the race, in this country and Europe. 
All travellers in Nigritia, from Park to Barth, 
have spoken of the Mosleminstitutions establish- 
ed in eight or ten independent States extending 
nearly across the entire continent, from the 
kingdom of Fooeah (bordering on Liberia) to 
Nubia; with their large towns, vast cultured 
fields, arts, manufactures of cotton, iron, ete., 
their regular trade and commerce, laws, schools, 
books, and learned men. Yet scarcely a single 
person has seen these MSS., which are tangible 
evidences ot the truth of these accounts, with- 
out expressing surprise and even incredulity. 
Happily, however, one man has been found 
capable of appreciating the evidence and the 
importance of the object for which it was pro- 
cured, and also the duty of acting with prompti- 
tude. Rev. Mr. Bliss, one of the Missionaries 
of the American Board in Syria, being in the 
United States, on first seeing the MSS., pro- 
nounced the language in which they are writ- 
ten to be classical Arabic, the numerous vowel 
points being correctly given, which marks the 
grammatical distinctions. On learuing that 
arrangements had been made, in concert with 
the President of Liberia, to send into the inte- 
rior any Arabic books or documents which the 
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New York correspondent might transmit, Mr- 
Bliss promptly ordered a box of the books 
printed in the Society’s press in Beyrout ; and 
these have just arrived here. According to 
the original plan, a number of questions have 
been added to each volume in Arabic, saluting 
the reader, inviting his correspondence, promi- 
sing more books, and giving a list of questions 
to be replied to in writing, through the same 
channel of communication. 

Thus, after the efforts of many years, a very 
interesting and original enterprise seems to be 
in the way of speedy accomplishment; and 
much of that geographical and statistical 
knowledge of the interior of that vast continent 
is likely to come to us, without loss of time or 
the sacrifice of life, which so many of the most 
enterprising travellers have sought for in vain. 
—Neu York Evangelist. 


A SCENE IN THE LOUISIANA CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


The New Orleans Delta of the 12th instant 
says : ' ’ 

“One of the most pleasing incidents in the: 
convention yesterday ‘was the defining of 
their position by young Thomas M. Wells and 
Robert W. Taliaferro. Mr. Wells, as is well 
known, is a young and chivalrous Louisianian ; 
born and bred in Rapides parish; is the son 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, and belongs to 
the grandest family of the State. They owned 
more negroes and race-horses and raised more 
cotton and were the greatest old-line whigs that 
we ever had among us, and we have known 
some of them well. Since the war broke out 
they have been noted for their adherence to the 
Union, and have stood staunch by it up to the 
present time, suffering loss of negroes, cotton, 
and all else save honor. Buta few days since 
Dick Taylor burned two thousand five hundred 
bales belonging to Mr. Well’s father. Yester- 
day young Thomas M. Wells rose in the 
convention and defined his position. All were 
attentive, for a representative from the country, 
having a greater interest in the question of 
negro emancipation than any man in the city of 
New Orleans, was about to speak, and all eyes 
were turned to the speaker, who? though young 
in years, was old in experience. He said he 
was no speaker, but as he had been called 
upon by his friends from the country to give 
his opinions, he would briefly state that he 
was in favor of immediate and unconditional 
emancipation ; and that, further, he was in fa- 
vor of educating the negro, because he thought 
education would make him more useful. This 
was the substance of his remarks, and they 
were received as coming from an oracle, It 
was the testimony of a house owning hundreds 
of slaves against the institution. 

“ Young Wells was followed by the younger 
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Taliaferro. This is a name well known in this 
State. The old man, a native of South Carolina, 
published a weekly paper in the parish of Cata- 
houla, and at the time of the election for dele- 
gates to the Secession Convention he was elect- 
ed on the co-operation ticket. When the ordi- 
nance which took Louisiana out of the Union, 
at Baton Rouge, was on its third reading, the 
old man rose and commenced reading his prot- 
est; amid the noise and confusion that prevail- 
ed and the efforts that were made to drown his 
voice, he calmly and quietly read it through, 
and demanded that it should be spread upon the 
minutes; he then turned upon that mad, wild body 
of fanatical men, and prophesied all the woes and 
ills that have befallen Louisiana by the introduc- 
tion of the ordinance of secession. It was his son 
that yesterday rose in the convention and said : ‘I 
am in favor of immediate emancipation, and of 
the education of the negro. I was born iu the in- 
terior of Louisiana, and was never beyond the 
boundary of the state. I am with Mr. Wells. 
Comment is unnecessary.” 


IDAHO TERRITORY. 


Idaho is our youngest territory. Three 
years ago it was inhabited only by Indians and 
wild beasts. It now numbers a white popula- 
tion of about 40,000, and from present indica- 
tions will in another year contain a population 
of 150,000. It is by far the largest and the 
most attractive of our western territories. It 
was organized last March from portions of 
Washington. Dakotah, and Nebraska, and is 


‘bounded on the north by British America, south 


by Colorado, Nevada, and Utah, east by Dako- 
tah and Nebraska, and west by Utah, Oregon, 
and Washington. It contains an area of 327,- 
323 square miles, being more than six times the 
size of the State of New York. Its name, 
“Tdaho,” is an Indian word, signifying “ the 
Gem of the Mountains.” 

There are two sections at present populated, 
remote from each other and isolated, separated 
by the Rocky Mountain range, and inhabited 
by persons from different sections. The west- 
ern settlements were peopled by gold-seekers 
from California, Oregon, and the British Pos- 
sessions—the north-eastern settlements are filled 
up from Colorado, and the States bordering on 
the Mississippi River. The present indications 
are that the territory will soon be divided, mak- 
ing two or more large, prosperous, and wealthy 
States—rivalling California in wealth and pop- 
ulation—which will soon ask admission into the 
Union. In fact, the area. and resources of the 
Territory would seem to warrant the erection of 
five or six States frow. the territory at present 
embraced in its limits. 

Western Idaho, or that portion bordering on 
Washington and Oregon, was first settled by 
gold-hunters from the Cariboo Mines of British 
Columbia, who discovered rich placers in East- 
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ern Oregon and Washington, and, penetrating 
eastward, found the precious metal along the 
Clearwater, Salmon, Boise, and Snake rivers. 
A rush of emigrants from California, Oregon, 
and Washingten soon followed. Many, of 
course, retuned disappointed ; but it is estima- 
ted that not less than twenty-five thousand still 
remain. Some moderate placers were found in 
various localities; but by far the richest was in 
a sink or basin near Florence, where a few men 
realized immense fortunes in a short time from 
surface mines. : 

Lewiston, the present capital of Idaho, is lo- 
cated in the junction of Snake and Clearwater 
rivers. It is also the largest town in the terri- 
tory, though it will probably not long remain 
so. With the exception of two portages, 
the “ Dalles’ and the “ Cascades,” there is a 
continuous line of navigation from the mouth 
of the Columbia to Lewiston. Bannack—a 
Scotch name—on the Boise River, is a town of 
considerable size, in which a weekly newspaper 
is published. Oro Fino and Elk City are also 
important towns in this section. 

The settlements in North-eastern Idaho are 
at this time attracting most attention. In the 
spring of 1862, enticed by the reports of rich 
placers on Salmon River, an immense emigra- 
tion started to that country from the western 
States and Territories. Disappointed in their 
expectations, many of them returned ; others 
concluded to cross the mountains and prospect 
the country about the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri. They found more or less of the pre- 
cious metal as they proceeded, until finally their 
expectations were realized in finding rich pla- 
cers on Grasshopper Creek—one of the tribu- 
taries of the Jefferson fork of the Missouri 
River—about three hundred miles south of 
Fort Benton. A town was located there, called 
Bannack City—named after a prominent tribe 
of Indians inhabiting that region. The tide 
of emigration set thitherward, and Bannack 
soon numbered its population by thousands. 
Soon after another discovery was made on Stink- 
ing Water Creek—another tributary of the 
Jefferson Fork—about seventy miles northeast 
of Bannack, which proved to be the richest 
placer ever discovered in the Territory, if not 
in America. Another town, called Virginia 
City, was built up, which now contains about 
five thousand inhabitants—the most successful 
mining community on the continent. : 

The surface mines of Idaho are astonishingly 
rich. The disintegrating process has probably 
been assisted by powerful glaciers, crushing the 
rocky strata, and separating the gold on a larger 
scale than in lower latitudes. In some instances 
nuggets weighing three or four pounds have 
been found, and as much as a hundred dollars 
have been taken from’‘a single pan of dirt. But 
few lodes or quartz veins have as yet been 
found, and these are not much worked. It is 
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generally supposed that all that country east of; Cassel, who, happening to be in want of a con- 


the Rocky Mountains washed by the Yellow 
Stone and its tributaries is auriferous, and that 
thousands of rich placers will be discovered 
there as soon as the population is sufficient to 
overawe or subdue the savages. 

There are several powerful and savage tribes 
of Indians inhabiting that region, among which 
are the Bannacks, the Snakes or Shoshones, the 
Nez Perces, the Flatheads and Blackfeet. They 
are all unfiiendly to the whites, and particularly 
hostile to such as they imagive to be in quest 
of gold. Hundreds of gold-hunters have per- 
ished at their hands, and even now it is unsafe 
for small or unarmed parties to prospect that 
country. 

Extending northward to the forty-ninth de- 
gree of latitude, it may be imayined that short 
seasons and intense cold would prevent perma- 
nent settlement, or even continued success in 
mining ; but all experience shows that the tem- 
perature is warmer in the same latitude as you 
go westward. Certain it is that the climate of 
northern Ivaho is quite as mild as that of many 
of the northern and western states; and in 
some of the valleys west of the mountains cat- 
tle run at large all winter, and are always in 
excellent condition for slaughtering. 


The Overland Mail Company have establish- 


ed a daily line of coaches from Salt Lake city 
to the Territory. 

The Jesuits established a number of mis- 
sions in the north-western portion of the Terri- 
tory about twenty or twenty-five years ago. 
Their object was to civilize and christianize the 
Indian tribes, and in some instances they ac- 


complished much good. In some of the val- 
leys the Indians cultivate the soil to a consid- 
erable extent, and in one or two places they 
have towns built of good substantial houses. 
The highest civilization seems to have been 
attained by the Flatheads. 

In the south-western corner of the territory, 
at Soda Spring, on Bear River, there is a set- 
tlement of Mormons, called Morrisites, who re- 
ject the doctrine and practice of polygamy, and 
have instituted many reforms in the practice of 
the Mormons. They were driven from Utah 
as heretics, though they profess to believe in 
Joe Smith.— Christian Advocate. 


THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


It is now exactly a hundred years since a 
poor Jew, called Mayer Anselm, made his ap- 
pearance at the city of Hanover, barefooted, 
with a sack on his shoulders, and a bundle of rags 
on his back. Successful in trade, like most of his 
co-religionists, he returned to Frankfort at the 
end of a few years and set up a small shop in 
the ‘Jew Lane,’ over which hung the signboard 
of ared shield, called in German, Rothschild. 
As a dealer in old and rare coins, he made the 
acquaintance of the Serene Elector of Hesse 


fidential agent for various open and secret pur- 
poses, appointed the shrewd-looking Mayer An- 
selm to the post. The Serene Elector being 
compelled soon after to fly his country, Mayer An- 
selm took charge of his cash, amounting to several 
millions of florins. With the instinct of his 
race, Anselm did not forget to put the money 
out on good interest, so that, before Napoleon 
was gone to Elba, and the illustrious elector 
had returned to Cassel, the capital had more 
than doubled. The ruler of Hesse Cussel 
thought it almost a marvel to get his money 
safely returned from the Jew Lane of Frank- 
fort, and at the Congress of Vienna was never 
tired of singing the praises of his Hebrew agent 
to all the princes of Europe. The dwellers 
under the sign of the Red Shield laughed in their 
sleeves, keeping carefully to themselves the 
great fact that the electoral two millions of 
florins had brought them four millions of their 
own. Never was honesty a better policy. 
Mayer Anselm died in 1812, without having 
the supreme satisfaction of hearing his h: nesty 
extolled by kings and princes. He left five 
sons, who succeeded him in the banking and 
meney-lending business, and who, conscious of 
their social value, dropped the name of Anselm 
and adopted the higher-sounding one of Roth- 
schild, taken from the signboard over the pe» 
ternal house. On his death-bed their father had 
taken a solemn oath from all of them to hold 
his four millions well together, and they have 
faithfully kept the injunction. But the old 
city of Frankfort clearly was too narrow a realm 
for tho fruitful sowing of four miilions; and, 
in consequence, the five were determined after 
a while to extend their sphere of operations by 
establishing branch bavks at the chief cities of 
Europe. The eldest son, Anselm, born in 
1773, remained at Frankfort; the second, Sol- 
omon, born in 1774, settled at Vienna; the 
third, Nathan, born in 1777, went to London ; 
the fourth, Charles, the enfant terrible of the 
family, established himself in the soft climate 
of Naples,and the fifth and youngest, James, 
born in 1792, took up his residence at Paris. 
Strictly united, the wealth and power of the five 
Rothschilds were vested in the eldest born; 
nevertheless, the shrewdest of the sons of May- 
er Anselm, and the heir of his genius, Nathan, 
the third son, soon took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. By his faith in Wel- 
lington and the flesh and muscle of British 
soldiers, he nearly doubled the fortune of the 
family, gaining more than a wmillion sterling 
by the sole battle of Waterloo, the news of 
which he carried to England two days earlier 
than the mail. The weight of the solid mil- 
lions gradually transferred the ascendency from 
Germany to England, making London the me- 
tropolis of the reigning dynasty of Rothschild, 
Like the royal families of Europe, the mem. 
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bers of the house of Rothschild only intermarry 
with each other. James Rothschild married 
the daughter of his brother Solomon ; his son 
Edmond, heir apparent of the French line, was 
united to his first cousin, the daughter of Lio- 
nel, and granddaughter of Nathan Rothschild ; 
and Lionel again—M. P. for London—gave 
his haud in 1836 to his first cousin Charlotte, 
the daughter of Charles Rothschild of Naples. 
It is unnecessary to say that, though these 
matrimonial alliances have kept the millions 
wonderfully together, they have not improved 
the race of old Mayer Anselm of the Red 
Shield. Already sigas of physical weakness 
are becoming visible in the great family. So, 
at least, hint the French papers in their meager 
notices about the Rothschild congress at Paris. 
From all that can be gathered out of a wilder- 
ness of canards, thin facts, and thick fiction, 
it appears that the sovereigns of the stock ex- 
change met in conference for the double pur 
pose of centralizing their money power and 
widening their matrimonial realm. In other 
words, the five reigning kings, descendants, 
according to the law of primogeniture, of the 
five sons of Mayer Anselm, came to the decis- 
ion to reduce their number to four by cutting 
off the Neapolitan branch of Charles Roths- 
child, while it was likewise decided that per- 
mission should be given to the younger mem- 
bers of the family to marry, for the benefit of 
the race, beyond the range of first cousinship. 

What has led to the exclusion of the Neapol. 
itan line of Rothschild seems to have been 
the constant exercise of a highly blamable lib- 
erality unheard of in the annals of the family. 
Charles, prodigal son of Mayer Anselm, actually 
presented, in the year 1846, ten thousand 
ducats to the orphan asylum of St. Carlo, at 
Naples, and the son and heir of Charles, Gus 
tavus, has ;jven repeated signs of his inclination 
to follow in the footsteps of his father. Such 
conduct, utterly unbecoming of the policy of 
the house of Rothschild, could not be allowed 
to pass unnoticed, and accordingly—we quote 
the rumor of Paris journalism—the decheance 
of the Neapolitan line has been pronounced. 
However, Baron Gustavus de Rothschild is not 
to retire into private life, like the famous 
Charles V., with only a cassock on his shoul- 
ders and a prayer book in his hand, but is al- 
lowed to take with him a small fortune of 150, 
000,000 franes, or about six millions sterling 
—a mere crumb from the table of the descen- 
dants of poor Mayer Anselm, who wandered 
shoeless through the electorate of good King 
George III. It is certain that no romance of 
royalty is equal to the romance of the house 
of Rothschild.— London Globe. 


When God reproves, it is a mark of love. 
Thank Him for your food, but thank Him still 
more for your medicines. 
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THE ALLIGATOR. 


This large and powerful lizard is first seen in 
numbers, in passing to the south, on the Ar- 
kansas,—that is to say, a little north of 33°; 
and this is its general northern limit across the 
valley. Vast numbers are seen in the slow 
streams and shallow lakes of Florida and Ala- 
bama; but they abound most on Red river, 
the Mississippi lakes, and the bayous west of 
that river. On these sleeping waters, the cry of 
a sucking pig on the banks will draw a shoal of 
them from their muddy retreats at the bottom. 
The largest measures something more than six- 
teen feet from the snout to the extremity of the 
tail. They have at times, especially before 
stormy weather, a singular roar, or bellow, not 
exactly, as Bartram has described it, like dis- 
tant thunder—but more like the half expressed 
roarings ofa bull. When moving about on 
their customary vocations in the water, they 
seem like old logs in motion. In fine weather 
they doze in listlessness on the sand bars. 
Such is their recklessness, that they allow the 
people on the passing steamboats to come 
within a few paces of them. The ascent of 
a steamboat on an alligator stream, at the 
proper season, is a continual discharge of 
rifles at them. A rifle ball will glance from 
their bodies, unless they are hit in a partic- 
ular direction and place. We witnessed the 
shots of a man, who killed them nine times 
inten. They are not, like tortoises and other 
amphibious aniuals, tenacious of life, but blecd 
profusely, and immediately expire, when mor- 
tally wounded. They strike with their tails, 
coiled into the section of a circle; and this 
blow has great power. ‘The animal stricken, 
is by the same blow propelled towards their 
mouth, to be devoured. Their strength of 
jaws is prodigious, and they are exceedingly 
voracious ; they have large ivory tecth, which 
contain a cavity, sufficiently large to hold a 
musket charge of powder, for which purpose 
they are commonly used by sportsmen. The 
animal, when slain, emits an intolerable smell 
of musk ; and it is asserted, that its head con- 
tains a quantity of that drug. They will some- 
times chase children, and would overtake them, 
were it not fur their inability to make lateral 
movements. Having few joints in their body 
and very short legs, they cannot readily turn 
from a straight-forward direction. Cons2quent- 
ly, they who understand their movements, 
avoid them without difficulty, turning off at 
right angles, and leaving the animal to move 
forward, under its impulse in that direction. 
Indeed, they are by no means so dangerous as 
they are commonly reputed to be. It is said, 
they will attack a negro in the water, in pref- 
erence to a white. But they are chiefly for- 
midable to pigs, calves, and domestic animals 
of that size. They are rather objects of terror 
from their size, strength, and ugly appearance, 
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and from their large teeth and strong jaws, 
than from the actual injuries which they have 
been known to inflict. The female deposits a 
great number of eggs, like a tortoise, in a hole 
on the sand bars, and leaves them to be hatched 
by the ardor of the sun upon the sand. When 
they are hatched, the turkey buzzards and the 
parents are said alike to prey upon them. In- 
stinct prompts them for self-preservation to 
plunge in the water. The skin of the alligator 
is valuable for the tanner.— Flint. 


The highest learning is to be wise, and the 
greatest wisdom is to be good. 


————___ -~er 


THE DAY LABORER. 
BY ANNA SHIPTON. 


“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand,” &.—Kccle. xi. 6. 


Sow ye beside all waters, 

Where the dew of beaven may fall; 
Ye shall reap if ye be not weary, 

For the Spirit breathes o’er all. 


Sow, tho’ the thorns may wound thee ; 
One wore the thorns for thee ; 

And tbo’ the cold world scorn thee, 
Patient and hopeful be. 


Sow ye beside all waters, 
With a blessing and a prayer ; 
Name Him whose hand upholds thee, 
And sow thou everywhere. 


Sow when the sunlight sheddeth 
Its warm and cheering ray ; 

For the rain of Heaven descendeth, 
When the sunbeams pass away. 


Sow when the tempest lowers, 
For calmer days will break ; 

And the seed, in darkness nourished, 
A goodly plant may make. 


Sow when the morning breaketh 
In beauty o’er the lane ; 

And when the evening falleth, 
Witbhoid not thou thine hand. 


Sow, tho’ the rock repel thee, 
In its cold and sterile pride ; 
Some cleft there may be riven, 
Where the little seed may hide. 


Fear not, for some will flourish, 
And tho’ the tares abound, 

Like the willows by the waters, 
Will the scattered grain be found. 


Work, while the daylight lasteth, 
Ere the shades of night come on ; 
Ere the Lord of the vineyard cometh, 
And the laborer’s work is done. 


Work in the wild waste places, 
Tho’ none thy love may own; 

Cod guides the down of the thistle, 
The wandering wind hath sown. 


ill Jesus chide thy weakness, 
Or call thy labor vain ? 
The word that for Him thou bearest, 
Shall return to Him again. 
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On !—with thine heart in Heaven, 
Thy strength—thy Master’s might ; 
Till the wild waste places blossom 
In the warmth of a Saviour’s light. 


Sow by the wayside gladly, 
In the dark damp caverns low, 
Where sunlight seldom reacheth, 
Nor healthful streamlets flow: 


Where the withering air of poison 
Is the young bud’s earliest breath ; 
And the wild unwholesome bls om 
Bears in its beauty —“' Death.” 


The ground impure, o’ertrodden 
By life’s disfiguring years, 

Tho’ blood and guilt have stained it, 
May yet be soft from tears. 


Watch not the clouds above thee ; 

Let the whirlwind round thee sweep; 
God may the seed-time give thee, 

But another’s hand may reap. 


Have faith, tho’ ne’er bebolding 
The seed burst from its tomb ; 
Thou knowest not which may perish, 
Or what be spared to bloom. 


Room on the narrowest ridges, 
The ripened grain will find, 

That the Lord of the barvest coming, 
In the harvest sheaves may bind. 
————_~0>—- 

From the American Messenger. 

ONE MOMENT, AND THE NEXT. 
BY THE WIDOW OF AN EMINENT MINISTER OF CHRIST. 
One moment here ; a pain-worn face, 

A form in mortal »gony: 

The next, how soft thy slumbers be ; 

From pain and doubt tor ever free, 
Thy sou! ascends its dwelling-place. 


One moment in a world of sin, 
With anguish in thy heart and brow; 
The next, where saints and serephs bow, 
So free from stain, so free art thou, 
While everlasting songs begin. 


One moment, and thy faltering tongue 
Declares thy faith in Him who died ; 
The next beholds thee by His side, 
Love meeting love’s eternal tide, 

In joys forever new and young. 


One moment, through its dungeon bars 
Thy soul shone out, then passed away. 
Would we detain that kindling ray ? 

It brightens in eternal day 

Beyond the earth, beyond the stars. 


Oh, would we like the righteous die, 
Life’s parting moments be like his ; 
Find all our sorrows turned to bliss, 
Our labors and our sicknesses 

Exchanged for rest and health on high? 


One moment here, with holy fire 
Pursue the path our loved one trod, 
A path of earnest walk with God: 
The next, through a Redeemer’s blood, 
Beholds us ’mid the heavenly choir! 
M. A. W. ©. 
——_ -——- wer 
Count that day lost, whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren Intr LLiGeNce.—Liverpool dates to the 28th 
ult., have been received. 

EnGiasp.—Tbe London Conference re-assembled 
on the 27th, but tuere appeared little prospect of 
agreement, although many plans for an amicable 
arrangement were published. One proposition was 
for a division of Schleswig, the northern part being 
incorporated with Denmark, and the southern with 
Holstein, ‘the latter to be united with Germany ; but 
the Paris Patrie usserts that the Council of Ministers 
at Copenhagen have :esvlved not to consent to such 
a division, and have directed the Danish represen- 
tative to quit the Couference rather than agree to it. 

In the Court ef Exchequer, the Solicitor General 
had caused the case of the Crown against the steam 
rams at Liverpool to be withdrawn, arrangements 
having been made with the defendaats by which it 
was agreed that a verdict should be taken for the 
Crown. He said thatthe object of the government 
was not to punish by fi.e and penalty, but simply to 
maintuin neutrality. The rams are said to have 
been purchased by t -e Government. 

Thiee of the men charged with piracy in seizing 
the American sctovner, J. L. Gerety, on which they 
were passengers, in the Gulf of Mexico, last year, 
having been arrested at Liverpool, had been brought 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench on: hubeas corpus, 
and judgment was yiveu on the 25th ult. The Chiet 
Justice was of opinion that they ought to be com- 
mitted for piracy, with a view of being given up to 
the United States government; but his two xgso- 
ciates tuok a contrary view. They did not consider 
it a case within the act and the treaty, and said that 
the prisoners were entiiled to a discharge. They 
were consequently liberated. 

The news of the first battles in Virginia had been 
received, and excited much interest. 

The rebel steamer Geurgia was announced as for 
private sale, the crew having been paid off and the 
stores sold at auction. 


Circass14:—The protracted war between the Rus- 
sians and Circassians having at length resulted ino 
the capture of the last stronghuld of the latter, the 
great body uf the people have decided to emigrate 
from their country, and the government of Tukey, 
at the request of tuat of Russia, has consented to 
receive them into its dominions, on condition that 
the immigration should tuke place gradually. The 
Circassians, however, ure said to have so crowded oa 
board of every vessel that could be procured,neglect- 
iog the most needful precautions for health, that 
disease and famiue had made great havoc among 
them, although the Turkish government is striving 
to alleviate their sufferiugs. 


Japan.—A letier from Japan published in a French 
paper stutes that nu improvement had taken place 
in the relations between tae Japanese government 
and the representutives of fureign powers. The in- 
direct impedimeuts thrown in the way of all com- 
mercial dealings with foreigners, and the edict pub- 
lished forbidding the aatives to use foreign articles 
imported, had reduced the treaty of commerce to 
a dead letter. Tue Tycoon had quitted Jeddo, aod 
retired to Miaco, at a distance from foreigners, al- 
lowing his palace at Jeddo, which had been burned, 
to remain ia ruins. The Daimios, (princes), follow- 
ed, and were breaking off all intercourse with for- 


eigners. The same writer says that 24,000 bales of} 


silk were exported from Japan last year, valued at 
$12,500,000. ' 

A communication published in the New York 
Times, dated at Kunagawa, in the 4th mouth, says 
that three times as much cotton as ever before, has 
been produced during the last season, that its price 





has also increased threefold since it has found a 
market in Kurope, and that the same is the case 
with silk and tea. Farmers are preparing to increase 
their cotton crops this seascn. 
vor of foreign trade is said to be growing in the 
country. 
and most of the princes, was then in session at Mi- 
aco, probably to consider the question of foreiga 
intercourse. 


cha Islands. 
isters have visited the Spanish Admiral there, on 
behalf of Peru. 
tages, and a Peruvian bark which he had seized, 
and offered to give up all reprisals, if Peru will pay 
the bona-fide claims, leaviug the others to a mixed 
commission ; but Peru refuses to do any thing until 
all reprisals are given up. The Spunish Minister 
aod Admiral have published a communication, de- 
nying that Spain intends to in-erfere with the form 
of guverument of Peru and establish a Europein dy- 


other acts of hostility, and ‘hat no obstacles will be 
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A great council, attended by the Tycoon 























Pexu.—The Spanish squadron still holds the Chin- 
The English, French and Chilian Min- 




















The Admiral bas returned the hog. 









































nasty, and declaring that the occupation of tne gua- 
no islands, by way of reprisals, was preferable to 

















placed in the way of merchants at the islands. Peru 
is making military preparations, and 1t is said that 
Chili will aid Peru, 

Mexico.—Advices from Vera Crug to the 21st ult., 
have been received via Havaua. Preparations were 
in progress for the reception of Maximilian, who 
had not yet arrived. A conspiracy had been discov- 
ered at Guadalajara, and was supposed to have 
branches elsewhere. 

Domzstic.—A “ Radical” Convention for nomina- 
ting candidates for the Presideucy and Vice Presi 
dency, met at Cleveland, Ouviv, oa the 31st ult. Del- 
egates were present frum 14 States and from the 
District of Columbia. John UC. Fremont was nomi- 
nated for President, and John Cochrane, of N. Y., 
for Vice President. A number of resolutions were 
also adopted, iu favor of preserving the Union and 
the Coustitution, of suppressiug the rebellion, of 
maintainiog freedom of speech and of the press, and 
the right of habeas corpus, of the “‘ Munroe doc- 
trine,” of a single Presideutial term, and of so 
amending the Constitution that the President and 
Vice President may be elected by a direct vote of the 
people; and declaring that tue rebellion has de- 
stroyed slavery, and the Uvusiitution should be 
aumeuded to prevent its re-est«blishment, and that 
the reconstruction of the rebellious States belongs 
to Cougress and not to the Executive. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has advertised for 
sealed offers, to be received at ‘he Department till 
the 15th inst., uader the act of 3d munth last, for 
United States bonds to the amouat of $75,000,000, 
bearing six per ceat. interest, payable semi-annually 
in coin, aad redeemable afier 1831. Offers must be 
fur $50 or $100, or some multiple of $100, must 
state the sum offered for each $100, and two per 
cent of the whole amount offered must be deposited 
with one of the: designated depusitaries of United 
States’ funds as guarantee fur tue payment of the 
subscription if accepted. 

The new National Banking bill, as adjusted by 
the committee of conference and fiaally passed by 
both Houses, resemvles in its msin features the orig- 
inal act, the principal changes being as follows: 
No bank can be organized with a less capital than 
$100,000 in small towns, and $200,000 in cities with 

over 500,000 population. Banks must redeem at 
par at National Banks in certain designated cities ; 
aud none but registered bonds can be received as 
security for circulation. 


Military Affairs.—Gen. Hunter, commanding the 
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Department of West Virginia, in consequence of the 
continued depredations of guerillas in the Shenan 
dosh valley, has issued a circulur to some of the 
most prominent secessionists of that region, inform- 
ing them tbat they have been reported to him as 
abetting and aiding the guerillas who plunder loyal 
residerts, attack defenceless wagou-trains, &c.; that 
such practices are Dot recognized by the laws of 
war ; and notifying them that for every train fired 
upon, or soldier assassinated by gueriilas, in the re- 
gion oceuyied by bis cavalry, the houses, &c., of 
every prominent secessionist within five miles shall 
be burnt; and for all public property destroyed or 
stolen by such marauders, an assessment of five 
times the value will be made on the secessionists 
residing within an area of ten miles, to be col- 
lected by military force. If they wish to avoid such 
conseqn-nces, they must notify their guerilla friends 
to withdraw and join some of the regular armies of 
rebellion. 

Auyvices from Port Royal, 8. C., to the 30th ult., 
announce that Gen. Foster had assumed command 
of the Department of the South, and Gen. Hatch 
commands the district of Hilton Head, &c. An ex- 
pedition up the Ashepoo river, under Brig.-General 
Birney, bad been unsuccessful, owing to disobedi- 
ence of orders by a subordinate. The steamer Bos- 
ton got aground, was fired on by a rebel battery, 
by which several men were killed, and was burned 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the rebels, 
A number of horses were lost. Another steamer is 


reported to have been captured in St. John’s river 
by the rebels, with the crew and 90 colored soldiers, 
No further movements had taken place in Charleston 
harbor. 

Rebel guerillas have been active recently in Ar- 
kansas, apparently indeavoring to drive the Union 


forces from all the State except Little Rock and 
Helena. Dardanelle, on the Arkansas river above 
Little Rock, has been captured by the rebels, and 
Jacksonport and Batesville have been evacuated by 
United States troops. Guerillas have also been 
threatening various points in south-eastern Mis- 
vuri. 

From Gen. Sherman’s army we have no account 
of any considerable fighting since the 3d ult., when 
an attuck by the rebels was repulsed, and the left 
wing advanced. Onthe Ist and 2nd, a part of the 
line pushed forward towards Marietta, while the cav- 
alry took possession of Alatoona Pass, which was 
considered a formidable one. On the 5ih, General 
Sherman reported that the rebel commander, dis- 
covering the movement around bis right flank, aban- 
doned bis position the previous night, leaving a 
very extensive line of works. On the 6th, at noon, 
Gen. Sherman telegraphed that be bad reached the 
railroad at Ackworth station, and had full posses- 
sion to within one mile of Marietta. 

Unofficial dispatches from General Butler’s de- 
partment state that on the Ist an attack was made 
on his lines of defences near Bermuda Hundred, but 
was repulsed with severe loss to the assailants. 

Since last week’s report, the army of the Potomac 
bas gradually advanced nearer to Richmond, meet- 
ing strong resistance in its progress. On the afte- 
noon of the 3lst, two cavalry engagements occur- 
red, one near Hanover Court House, and the other 
near Cold Harbor, about 10 miles south-east of the 
former place, in both of which the rebel forces were 
defeated. The next day, another attack was made 
on the rebel position at Cold Harbor, and part of 
their works were taken. The rebels made repeated 
assaults on those corps of the Union army not en- 
gaged in the main attack, but were repulsed in each 
case, as they were also in several attempts made 
during the night to regain what they had lost. At 
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4}, A. M., on the 3d, a general assault was made on 
the rebel lines, and severe engagements ensued, con- 
tiouing till near noon, not decisive. but resulting in 
some advance in the position of the United States 
troops. In the evening, a fierce attack was made 
by the rebels on part of the lines, but was repulsed. 
Two cavalry engagements on the flanks also occur- 
red on that afternoon. The loss through the day 
was heavy, estimated at 3000 to 5000. Another at- 
tack on the left wing of General Grant’s army on 
the night of the 4th was repulsed. Parts of the 
two armies, on the 5th, were intrenched very 
pear each other, A dispatch dated the morning of 
the 7th states that an assault had been made on 
Burnside’s corps about midnight, and successfully 
repulsed. 


Concress.—Both Houses adopted the report of 
the committee of conference on their disagreeing 
votes on the National Bank Bill. The Senate passed 
the bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to stipulate for the release from attachment of prop- 
erty claimed by the United States; the bill to pre- 
vent and punish the counterfeiting of the coin of 
the United States; the bill to extend for five years 
the time for the construction of a rail road in Wis- 
consin and Michigan; the House bill to expedite 
the settlement of land titles in California, and one 
giving 100,000 acres of land to Wisconsin to aid in 
constructing a ship canal from Green Bay to Lake 
Michigan. Resolutions were adopted instructing 
the Committee on Pensions to inquire whether fur- 
ther legislation is needed to provide suitable relief 
for the widows and children of colored soldiers mas- 
sacred at Fort Pillow; instructing the Committee 
ou Foreign Relations to inquire and report what leg- 
islative action, if any, is necessary in regard to the 
reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, and whether 
it be desirable, if the treaty continue in force, that 
the Pacific coast should be included in its operation; 
and asking the President to give avy information in 
his possession respecting the present state of the 
slave-trade in Cuba, and what efforts are in progress 
for its suppression. The Tax bill was discussed on 
several successive days, and various amendments 
were adopted and others rejected. 


The House passed bills as follows: to carry into 
effect the consular conventions with France, Sar- 
dinia and other nations ; authorizing the President 
to construct a military railroad from the valley of 
the Ohio to East Tennessee ; incorporating the Peo- 
ple’s Pacific Railroad and Telegraph Company, and 
grantiog lands to aid the construction of the line 
from Lake Superior to Puget’s Sound ; for the more 
speedy punishment of guerilla murderers; placing 
contractors for supplies for the army and navy un- 
der the laws relating to those branches of the pub- 
lic service, with a view to fix responsibility and im- 
pose penalties for misconduct; to prevent and pun- 
ish the counterfeiting of U. 8. coin or currency ; 
providing that the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Claims shall not extend to claims caused by the de- 
struction or appropriation of property by the army 
or naval forces engaged in suppressing the rebellion ; 
and the Senate bills amendatory of the law grant- 
ing lands to Michigan for constructing certain rail- 
roads; for the summary trial of minor offences 
against the United States; and prohibiting members 
of Congress or officers of departments from acting 
as attorneys in cases in which the United States is 
a party. The Senate bill proposing an amendment 
of the Constitution prohibiting slavery was debated 
on the 31st ult., but not further acted upon. The 
Bankrupt act was also considered, without action. 
A bill was introduced to. repeal all acts for the ren- 
dition of fugitive slaves. 





